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MOUNT  PLEASANT 

A  Branch  Museum  of  American  Art  on  the  Eve 
OF  the  Revolution 

Among  all  the  old  houses  now  standing  in  the  Middle  Colonies 
none  is  more  worthy  of  a  glorious  renaissance  than  Mount  Pleasant, 
the  mansion  built  by  John  Macpherson  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill 
in  1761.  Beauty  and  historical  interest  are  united  here  to  a  degree 
very  rare  in  America. 

The  house  comes  from  the  most  famous  period  of  Philadelphia 
craftsmanship,  when  the  city  was  the  metropolis  of  America,  and  its 
art  under  the  inspiration  of  that  of  the  Chippendale  period  in  Eng- 
land reached  its  highest  luxury  and  brilliance.  It  was  the  period  of 
its  great  cabinet  and  chair-makers  such  as  William  Savery,  James 
Gillingham,  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  and  Benjamin  Randolph,  with  their 
mahogany  furniture  finely  carved  in  the  "Gothic,  Chinese  and  Modern 
tastes,"  of  silversmiths  such  as  Philip  Syng  and  Joseph  Richardson. 

John  Macpherson,  founder  of  the  estate,  was  himself  a  person- 
age, best  characterized  in  the  words  of  John  Adams,  who  dined  at 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1775:  "He  had  the  most  elegant  seat  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  clever  Scotch  wife  and  two  pretty  daughters.  His  seat  is 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  He  has  been  nine  times  wounded 
in  battle,  is  an  old  sea-commander,  made  a  fortune  by  privateering, 
had  an  arm  twice  shot  ofi",  shot  through  the  leg." 

A  clansman  of  the  Macphersons  of  Cluny,  he  left  his  native 
home  in  Scotland  at  a  period  not  known.  A  gallant  seaman,  who  had 
made  a  fortune  by  privateering  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  French 
war,  he  retired,  with  his  honorable  wounds,  to  lavish  a  large  part  of 
it  on  this  country  seat,  a  fit  setting  for  the  pretty  daughters.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  sought  command  of  the  new  colonial 
navy;  his  son,  Captain  John  Macpherson,  died  bravely  in  the  Ameri- 
can assault  upon  Quebec. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  command,  the  elder  Macpherson 
found  his  means  insufficient  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  his  large 
establishment.  Already  in  1770  he  had  rented  it  for  the  summer  to 
Alvaro  Deornelles,  with  whom  the  diarist  Jacob  Hiltzheimer  break- 
fasted in  May.     August  ninth,  according  to  the  same  diary: 

"Visited  Mr.  Deornelles'  place  at  Mount  Pleasant.     He  pays 

Macpherson  70  pounds  rent  for  the  summer  season  including  the 

use  of  furniture." 

This  was  a  great  price,  which  emphasizes  the  magnificence  of  the 

house  for  its  time  and  place,  since  Burnaby  had  noted  with  astonish- 
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ment  a  few  years  before  that  houses  in  Philadelphia  "are  so  dear  that 
they  will  let  for  100  pounds  currency  per  annum."  Later  Mount 
Pleasant  was  leased  to  Don  Juan  de  Mirailles,  the  Spanish  envoy,  and 
on  March  22nd,  1779,  was  sold,  subject  to  this  lease,  to  John  Macpher- 
son's  old  commander  at  Quebec,  Major  General  Benedict  Arnold,  then 
the  American  commander  in  Philadelphia.  Keeping  a  life  interest 
himself,  he  settled  it,  as  his  marriage  gift,  on  his  beautiful  bride,  the 
heiress  Peggy  Shippen,  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  the  later  Chief 
Justice. 

The  later  notoriety  of  the  purchaser  led  the  house,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  called  "The  Arnold  Mansion,"  but  this  is  a 
misnomer,  for  Benedict  Arnold  can  never  have  occupied  it.  Even  the 
purchase  itself  was  scarcely  more  than  a  grand  gesture,  for  it  was 
subject  not  only  to  the  lease  but  to  a  mortgage  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  Colonial  currency,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  excellent  Judge 
Peters,  head  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  money  to  buy  the  equity  had 
been  converted  by  Arnold  from  the  use  of  the  army. 

Arnold's  house,  to  which  he  brought  his  bride,  was  in  town, 
where,  with  seven  or  eight  servants,  he  maintained  a  state  which  is 
reflected  in  his  household  accounts  for  1778-79  by  such  items  as  "Jos. 
Strawborg,  Table  Furniture,  £160:12:0;  D.  and  H.  Mitchell,  glasses 
and  dishes,  £24:18:0;  Jos.  Brighurst,  Knives  and  Forks,  £6:0:0." 
None  of  these  were  for  Mount  Pleasant,  however,  for  Mirailles  con- 
tinued to  occupy  it  until  his  death.  It  was  not  until  midsummer  1780 
that  the  Arnolds  could  have  secured  the  occupancy,  as  we  learn  from 
an  unpublished  letter  which  passed,  on  Arnold's  treason,  into  Wash- 
ington's possession  and  is  preserved  among  his  papers. 

General  Arnold  Havanna  6th  July  1780. 

Sir 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  beloved 
husband  I  received  the  letter  your  Excellency  honored  me  with  in 
which  you  express  the  most  tender  sentiments  for  the  loss  of  one, 
whom  you  honored  with  your  friendship,  which  testimony  of  your 
good  will  for  him  will  be  eternally  engraved  in  my  heart. 

As  to  what  your  Excellency  mentions  in  regard  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  altho'  the  possession  of  that  estate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  lease  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  his  heirs  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  money  or  otherways,  they  do  not  regard  the 
advantage  as  it  procures  them  an  opportunity  of  obliging  your 
Excellency,  therefore  they  unanimously  agree  to  give  you  posses- 
sion of  it  and  desire  you'll  regard  it  as  a  small  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  you  and  the  other  Gentlemen  of  the  States  for  the 
many  favours  confered  on  Mr.  Mirailles  at  and  before  his  death. 

I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Robert  Morris  on  this  head,  to  whom  I 
refer  your  Excellency  for  further  particulars. 

I  am  yours,  &c 

Maria  Josesa  Elixio 
de  la  Puente 
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Long  before  this,  however,  Arnold  had  taken  up  his  new  command 
at  West  Point,  and  on  September  23,  1780,  his  treason  was  discovered. 
His  wife  and  child  were  taken  to  the  British  lines  in  New  York  some- 
time within  fourteen  days  after  October  27th,  when  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  issued  an  order  for  her  departure. 

Arnold's  life  estate,  confiscated  by  the  State,  was  sold,  in  1783, 
to  Blair  McClenachan.  Edward  Shippen,  eager  to  protect  his  daugh- 
ter's interest,  ultimately  consolidated  the  entire  ownership  in  his 
family  by  purchase  in  1784.  Meanwhile  the  house  had  had  another 
distinguished  tenant,  if  not  occupant,  in  Major  General  Baron  von 
Steuben,  the  famous  disciplinarian  of  the  Colonial  forces.  He  had 
scarcely  secured  his  lease,  October,  1780,  however,  when  there  came 
the  marching  orders  for  the  Yorktown  campaign,  so  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  can  have  actually  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  America  with  her  children,  to  visit  her 
family,  in  1785,  and  at  this  period  may  well  have  occupied  Mount 
Pleasant  for  a  part  of  her  stay.  Public  rancor  against  her  husband 
was  still  too  great  for  her  to  remain,  however,  and  in  1792  the  estate 
was  sold  to  another  Revolutionary  officer.  General  Jonathan  Williams, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1853.  Since  its  incorporation  in 
Fairmount  Park  in  1868,  it  has  served  various  uses,  being  remem- 
bered by  old  Philadelphians  as  the  "Dairy"  of  their  youth. 

The  house  suffered  but  little  during  its  varied  life  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years,  while  the  other  great  Philadelphia  houses  of 
just  its  time  were  falling  prey  to  fire,  like  Lansdowne,  across  the 
Schuylkill,  or  were  dismantled,  like  the  Blackwell  and  Powel  houses  in 
town.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  the  rich  carving,  from  the  heyday  of 
Philadelphia  craftsmanship,  remained  untouched.  In  1923  the  Com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
house,  now  completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  through  the  generous  support  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lud- 
ington.  The  paint  has  been  renewed  in  the  original  colors,  the  gar- 
den replanted  on  the  old  terraces.  Curtains  of  old  fabrics,  some  of 
them  treasured  for  a  century  in  Philadelphia  families,  hang  once 
more  at  the  windows.  The  Museum  has  deposited  some  of  its  choicest 
Philadelphia  pieces,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  house  has  been  com- 
pleted wdth  loans  from  many  old  families  and  collectors,  secured  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the 
Sesqui-Centennial,  in  the  style  of  a  Philadelphia  gentleman's  house 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

:  The  Architecture 

As  at  Mount  Vernon,  Mount  Airy  and  some  others  of  the  most 
ambitious  southern  mansions,  the  house  at  Mount  Pleasant  forms  the 
focus  of  a  noble  group,  in  the  monumental  effect  of  which  even  the 
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stables,  flanking  the  long  avenue  of  approach  to  left  and  right,  bear 
their  part.  Further  in,  and  framing  a  forecourt  replanted  with  old 
English  box,  are  the  offices,  two  detached  outbuildings  in  the  style  of 
the  house,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  contained,  at  the  left,  the 
kitchen,  at  the  right,  the  office  of  the  estate. 

The  mansion  house  rises  in  the  center,  two  stories  raised  on  a 
substantial  basement,  and  crowned  by  a  hipped  roof  with  balustraded 
deck  and  with  four  huge  arched  chimney  stacks.  Rustic  blocks  of 
red  moulded  brick  at  the  corners  frame  a  wall  of  yellow  stucco.  The 
central  block,  slightly  projecting,  dominates  the  front  by  its  triangu- 
lar pediment,  its  rich  doorway,  and  the  broad,  triple  Palladian  window 
above.  Broad  steps  of  soapstone,  with  wrought  iron  handrails,  lead 
up  to  the  double  door,  of  bold  Tuscan  design,  with  heavy  wooden 
attached  columns.  The  arched  fanlight,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Amer- 
ica, gives  the  first  suggestion  of  the  pierced  cockle-shell  which  is  the 
prevailing  motive  in  the  ornament  of  the  interior. 

The  rooms  at  Mount  Pleasant  are  tall  and  airy,  typical  of  the 
finer  houses  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  its  day  the  use  of  panelled 
wainscot  was  decreasing,  and  it  is  here  confined  to  the  chimney 
breasts  or  at  most  to  the  whole  chimney  wall.  Elsewhere  there  is 
merely  a  cornice  and  a  dado,  plain  or  panelled,  with  the  woodwork  of 
doorways  and  windows  relieved  against  plain  plaster.  At  Mount 
Pleasant  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wall  papers  which  Claude  Blanchard 
and  others  noted  in  the  Philadelphia  houses,  but  the  plaster  seems 
to  have  been  painted  from  the  beginning,  with  a  chaste  austerity 
preferred  also  at  such  other  fashionable  houses  of  the  time  as  White- 
hall, the  Brewton  House  in  Charleston,  and  the  Chase  house  in  An- 
napolis. In  accordance  with  Georgian  practice,  contrasting  with  the 
later  use  of  white,  colors  were  used  on  both  walls  and  woodw^ork. 
At  Mount  Pleasant  there  were  found  both  the  "pearl"  and  the  "cream" 
mentioned  in  old  accounts,  as  well  as  a  soft  rose  lavender. 

The  details  of  woodw^ork  and  carving  are  based  chiefly  on  those 
published  by  Abraham  Swan,  whose  "British  Architect"  (1745,  1750, 
1758)  and  "Designs  in  Architecture"  (1757)  were  widely  influential  in 
Philadelphia  and  were  republished  there  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Philadelphia  work,  however,  shows  considerable  freedom  in  the 
composition  of  the  elements.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  survival  of 
earlier  features  such  as  the  projecting  or  diagonal  chimney  breasts, 
no  longer  shown  by  Swan.  The  unconscious  blending  of  older  ele- 
ments with  the  new  and  fashionable  style — a  characteristic  of  Colo- 
nial work — is  done  with  admirable  taste  and  feeling.  The  treatment 
of  whole  rooms  is  not  like  any  of  the  whole  rooms  figured  by  Swan, 
nor  do  w^e  find,  as  at  Annapolis  and  Marblehead,  whole  chimney  pieces 
or  elaborate  features  which  reproduce  the  engraved  plates  line  for 
line.    Clearly  a  carver  or  perhaps  several  carvers  in  Philadelphia  had 
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thoroughly  mastered  the  vocabulary  of  the  style,  and,  taking  departure 
from  the  books,  could  go  on  to  new  creation. 

Entering,  we  find  a  broad  hall,  unencumbered  by  stairs,  extending 
through  the  house  to  a  similar  doorway  toward  the  garden  and  the 
river.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  Mount  Pleasant  had  in  common 
with  Mount  Airy,  with  the  Van  Rensselaer  manor  house  at  Albany, 
and  some  others  of  the  finest  colonial  houses  after  1760.  The  rich 
woodwork  of  the  hall,  especially  the  heavy  Doric  cornice,  follows 
that  of  the  vestibule  of  the  State  House  (Independence  Hall),  then 
but  recently  executed. 

The  parlor  occupies  the  whole  space  at  the  right  of  the  hall, 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  house.  Two  rich  doorways  lead  from 
the  hall,  and  these  are  answered  by  two  apparent  doors  on  the 
opposite  wall,  their  sufficient  function  being  to  minister  to  the  sym- 
metrj^  which  prevails  throughout  the  house.  In  the  center  is  a  broad 
chimney  breast,  and  opposite  a  similar  slight  projection  with  a  shal- 
low niche.  The  immense  panel  of  the  overmantel,  cut  in  a  single 
piece,  is  framed  by  a  carved  fret;  the  brackets  which  support  it  are 
carved  with  the  pierced  leaves  characteristic  of  the  rocaille  or 
"French  taste"  of  the  time.  The  absence  of  any  mantel-shelf,  here  as 
throughout  the  house,  was  not  uncommon  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

At  the  left  of  the  hall  on  the  garden  side  is  the  dining  room.  The 
panelling  here  is  very  simple,  embracing  the  chimney  breast  and 
square  china  cupboard  at  either  side. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  door  ascends  the  broad  easy  staircase. 
Its  handrail  ends  in  a  spiral  scroll,  as  in  the  stair  of  the  State  House, 
which  it  resembles,  but  the  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  steps  are  left 
uncarved.  The  upper  hall,  in  the  Ionic  order,  is  distinguished  by 
the  uniformity  of  its  elaborate  doorways,  and  by  its  fine  Palladian 
windows  filling  either  end.  Venetian  blinds  have  been  hung  at  these 
windows,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  fashion  and  the  engraved 
trade  card  illustrated  on  page  203. 

To  the  north  of  the  hall  are  two  bedrooms  exactly  alike,  with 
corner  fireplaces  in  the  north  chimney  stack.  Such  corner  fireplaces, 
while  serving  economy,  were  also  a  matter  of  fashion,  having  been 
a  feature  of  the  style  of  William  and  Mary  as  illustrated  by  Wren 
and  Marot  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  simplicity  of  the  cove,  or 
concave  cornice,  of  plaster,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Above  the  dining  room  is  the  great  chamber,  the  most  richly 
ornamented  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  house.  The  overmantel  is  elabo- 
rately carved  with  rocaille  ornament  in  the  style  of  Swan's  "Designs," 
its  scroll  top  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  Philadelphia  highboys,  one 
of  which  doubtless  stood  in  the  room.  At  either  side  are  cupboards 
in  elaborate  tabernacle  frames  not  unlike  those  of  the  State  House, 
and  their  carved  scrolls  are  repeated  in  the  rich  casings  opposite. 

FiSKE  Kimball. 
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^  All  other  Sorts  of  Window  BHnds  . 


The  Furniture  in  Mount  Pleasant 

'T^HERE  are  several  reasons  why  the  interior  of  Mount  Pleasant 
■'•  provides  the  most  suitable  environment  for  the  study  of  contem- 
porary furniture.  First  is  the  fact  that  the  decade  of  1760  to  1770, 
v^^hich  saw  the  rise  of  Mount  Pleasant,  witnessed  also  the  highest 
achievement  of  furniture-making  in  Philadelphia,  although  it  is  true 
that  pieces  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  colonies  did  not  cease  to 
emanate  from  the  local  workshops  after  that  time.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  cohesion  between  the  design  of  the  house  and  its  furniture, 
most  easilj'-  discernible  in  the  carved  enrichment  of  them  both.  The 
opinion  of  several  keen  students  in  regard  to  the  close  relationship 
of  furniture-making  and  architecture  has  been,  perhaps,  best  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Woodhouse :'  "It  is  highly  probable  that  while  these  joiners, 
chair-makers  and  cabinet-makers  constructed  these  admirable  ex- 
amples of  eighteenth  century  furniture,  the  carving  may  well  have 
been  done  by  one  man,  or  his  shop,  as  the  work  on  the  over-mantels 
in  the  Philadelphia  houses  is  so  similar,  that  one  is  forced  to  believe 
the  same  hand  carved  both  furniture  and  interior  trim." 

That  excellent  furniture  was  made  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
so-called  Chippendale  period  is  demonstrated  by  a  pair  of  walnut 
chairs  lent  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Barnard,  standing  at  the  windows  of  the 
parlor  (Plate  II),  another  pair  in  the  hall,  lent  by  Mrs.  Robert  K. 
Wurts,  an  arm  chair  in  the  great  chamber  (Plate  IV) ,  lent  by  Howard 
Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  and  a  walnut  and  gilt  mirror  in  the  hall,  lent  by  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  These  pieces  must  all  date 
from  1750,  and  they  exemplify  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  earlier 
designs  in  England  some  forty  years  before.  The  chairs  are  essen- 
tially of  the  Queen  Anne  style  in  their  form  and  embellishment,  yet 
they  bespeak  capable  workmanship  and  freedom  of  treatment. 
Although  antedating  the  house,  such  furniture,  highly  regarded  for 
its  intrinsic  merits,  might  well  have  found  a  place  among  the  original 
furnishings,  and  thus  its  present  inclusion  here  is  justified.  The  arm- 
chair '  bears  part  of  the  label  of  its  maker,  William  Savery,  about 
whom  in  recent  years  has  gathered  a  fabulous  reputation  for  rich 
cabinet  work.  The  mirror,  as  well  as  a  high  chest  of  drawers  now 
in  the  great  chamber,  lent  by  Mrs.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  was  in 
Walnut  Grove  at  the  time  of  the  Mischianza,  an  elaborate  fete  given 
in  1778  by  the  British  officers  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  as  their 
guests  many  of  the  belles  of  the  city.  Concerning  this  historic 
gathering,  Westcott  says:  "The  ball-room  was  ornamented  with 
blue  and  gold  and  natural  festoons  of  flowers ;  also  by  eighty- 
five  mirrors  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  Tory  families  and 
decorated  with  rose  silk  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers,  the  whole  being 

^  Pennsylvania   Museum    Bulletin,    January,    1925. 

'  For   illustration   and   description   of  this   chair   see   Pennsylvania   Museum   Bulletin,    May,    1923. 
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illuminated  at  night  with  wax  lights  properly  disposed.  .... 
The  supper  was  the  grand  consummation.  Fifty-six  large  pier- 
glasses,  eighteen  lustres  of  twenty-four  lights  each,  and  one 
hundred  branches  with  three  lights  each,  together  with  three 
hundred  wax  tapers  disposed  along  the  supper-tables,  made  the 
dining-hall  as  bright  as  day.  There  were  four  hundred  and  thirty 
covers  and  twelve  hundred  dishes,  and  the  waiters  were  twenty-four 
black  slaves  in  oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelets." ' 
Walnut  Grove,  until  1852,  stood  on  the  Moyamensing  Road,  in  the 
township  of  Wicaco. 

Another  handsome  mirror  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  lent  by 
Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  shows  the  label  of  John  Elliott,  Sr.,  similar 
to  the  type  he  used  between  1753  and  1761. 

A  superb  walnut  side  table  finished  with  a  Siena  marble  top,  lent 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  a  walnut  and  gilt  mirror  lent  by 
Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  merit  attention  because  they  evince  transi- 
tional influences  between  two  distinct  styles.  The  table  in  the  lower 
hall  is  at  once  reminiscent  of  the  lion  period  of  1730  in  England; 
its  massive  proportions,  combined  with  the  lion  mask  on  its 
serpentine-shaped  apron  and  animal  claw  and  ball  feet,  point  to  the 
early  Georgian  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  lighter  touches  of  rocaille 
ornament,  flowering  sprays  and  festoons  are  identical  with  those 
appearing  in  Chippendale's  Director,  especially  the  third  edition  of 
1762.  It  is  the  subtle  combination  of  these  latter  elements,  to  be 
observed  repeatedly  on  Philadelphia  furniture,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
crepancy of  date  between  these  light  and  graceful  details  and  the 
general  design  that  points  conclusively  to  its  having  been  Philadel- 
phia-made rather  than  English.  The  mirror  skilfully  combines  the 
pediment  top  and  restrained  curves  of  the  early  Georgian  manner 
with  the  florid  enrichment  popular  after  1760.  By  gathering  such 
material  for  their  designs  as  they  found  suitable  to  their  purpose, 
these  craftsmen  created  a  characteristic  style  instinct  with  life  and 
worthy  of  the  high  standards  of  their  time. 

In  the  parlor  (Plate  II)  at  the  tea  table  with  its  pierced  dish  top 
and  rat-claw  feet,  lent  by  Mrs.  William  E.  Montague,  stands  one  of  a 
pair  of  chairs  lent  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny.  A  similar  chair,'  but 
with  claw  and  ball  feet,  is  illustrated  by  Lockwood,  together  with 
the  label  of  its  maker,  James  Gillingham.  This  cabinet-maker  adver- 
tised his  new  shop  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  in  1768  "where  my 
friends  and  former  customers  may  depend  on  having  any  kind  of 
joiners'  work  or  chairs  made  in  the  best  and  neatest  manner."  Such 
a  design  also  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  Chippendale's  Director-, 
Plate  XIII,  and  indicates  this  as  a  source  from  which  the  colonial 
cabinet-makers  drew  their  inspiration. 

'  Historic    Mansions    of    Philadelphia,    by    Thompson    Westcott. 

*  Colonial   Furniture   in   America    (Fig.    558),   by   Luke   Vincent   Lockwood. 
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The  arm  chair  at  the  left  of  the  fire-place  is  one  of  a  pair  lent 
by  Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  was 
once  owned  by  Governor  John  Penn,  grandson  of  William  Penn.  Such 
a  chair  is  illustrated  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Director,  Plate  XVII, 
and  again  in  the  third  edition,  Plate  XIX,  with  the  frets  somewhat 
modified  to   suit  the  diminishing  popularity  of  the   Chinese   style. 

A  gaming  table  in  the  parlor  (Plate  II),  lent  by  Mrs.  James 
F.  Benson,  successfully  expresses  the  Philadelphia  Chippendale  style, 
ingeniously  combining  the  involved  elements  of  rocaille  ornament 
with  the  utmost  grace  and  sense  of  design  in  the  embellishment  of  its 
deep  apron  and  cabriole  legs.  The  hinged  top  is  provided  with  dished 
corners  to  hold  candlesticks,  and  hollowed  pockets  to  contain  the 
counters  for  gaming. 

In  the  dining-room  the  furniture  is  in  the  so-called  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale style  (Plate  III).  Such  details  as  the  corner  frets,  inter- 
lacing bands  and  straight  legs  appear  to  have  formed  the  limits  for 
this  hybridized  style  which  must  indeed  have  been  a  fantastic  dream 
to  the  cabinet-maker,  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  time  to  be 
practical.  And  no  less  true  is  it  today  that  many  of  the  designs  of 
Chippendale  are  not  to  be  recaptured  in  wood,  however  great  the 
artisan  may  be.  A  sideboard  table  lent  by  Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith, 
and  a  pair  of  urn  tables  lent  by  Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  are  com- 
paratively simple  pieces  even  for  this  traditionally  simple  style,  since 
by  their  very  nature  they  indicate  that  they  were  not  created  for  a 
modest  household.  However,  the  severity  of  all  three  is  softened  by 
the  use  of  corner  frets,  and  the  larger  table  carries  a  gadrooning 
about  its  apron.  Marble  tops  were  not  uncommon  on  American  fur- 
niture as  early  as  1740,  and  here  performed  the  useful  duty  of  re- 
ceiving the  heat  of  serving  dishes  which  would  have  marred  a  wooden 
top.  The  dining  table  lent  by  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  is  in  the 
same  style  as  the  side  tables,  and  the  eight  side  chairs  lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Sutro,  are  well  placed  here,  since  the  simplicity  of 
the  pattern  well  accentuates  the  nicety  of  their  execution.  This  set 
of  chairs  was  once  owned  by  Robert  Strettell,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  in  1751,  and  have  come  by  inheritance  to  Mrs.  Sutro, 
a  descendant. 

In  the  hall  (Plate  I)  the  large  sofa,  owned  by  the  Museum, 
achieves  its  distinction  by  the  beauty  of  its  lines,  yet  loses  nothing 
of  utility  and  comfort,  ever  an  important  consideration  in  fashion- 
ing furniture  of  this  class.  The  shapely  cabriole  legs  are  fully 
adequate  to  their  task  of  upholding  the  broad  seat,  from  which  the 
arms  curve  boldly  away,  to  be  met  at  their  back  line  by  the  reverse 
curves  of  the  cresting.  It  belongs  to  that  golden  era  before  the  Revo- 
lution, as  do  the  two  high  highboys,  one  in  the  upper  hall,  owned  by 
the  Museum,  and  the  other  in  the  front  bedroom   (Plate  V),  lent 
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by  Mr.  Reifsnyder.  In  the  former  the  shells  and  streamers  of  the 
pediment  and  lower  central  drawer  closely  follow  the  over-mantel 
carving  in  the  great  chamber,  giving  substance  to  the  theory,  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  of  a  school  of  carvers  who  turned  out  this  peculiarly 
individual  quality  of  enrichment  on  furniture  and  panelling.  The 
highboy  in  this  bedroom  varies  its  motifs  with  Chinese  details  and 
shows  a  different  hand  in  the  refinement  of  the  skirting  and  knees. 
In  the  bedroom  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  a  chest-on-chest  of  richly 
figured  mahogany  is  a  recent  and  admirable  acquisition  to  the  Mu- 
seum's collections.  The  delicacy  of  its  latticed  pediment  and 
closely  wrought  finial,  in  contrast  with  the  broad  treatment  below, 
attest  the  presence  of  a  master  hand.  Certain  of  its  details  which 
might  well  be  called  idiosyncrasies  of  one  maker  are  the  extremely 
small  mortices  and  tenons  holding  the  sides  of  the  drawers,  the  series 
of  flat  blocks  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  drawers  along  the  front 
edge  and  the  bead  moulding  framing  each  drawer.  All  of  these  items 
are  to  be  found  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Museum  bearing  the  label 
of  Jonathan  Gostelowe.  Further,  the  cavetto  and  fillet  mouldings 
of  the  base  are  the  same  in  profile  as  the  Gostelowe  chest,  which 
would  mean  the  use  of  the  identical  moulding  planes.  In  this  room,  too, 
a  serpentine  chest  of  drawers,  lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Sutro, 
might  well  have  come  from  the  same  workshop. 

Two  w^alnut  high-post  beds  have  been  draped  with  old  fabrics 
and  complete  the  comfortable  furnishings  of  the  two  bedrooms.  One, 
lent  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Williams,  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its 
boldly  cut  bird's-claw  and  ball  feet,  and  adequate  fluted  posts.  The 
second  (Plate  V),  lent  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Halford,  is  from  New  Eng- 
land and  is  similar  in  style. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  side  chair  in  the  house,  from  the 
standpoint  of  excellent  proportion  and  disposition  of  ornament,  is 
the  one  standing  in  the  upper  hall,  lent  by  Mr.  Reifsnyder. 

The  tall  clock  on  the  stair  landing,  lent  by  Mrs.  William  E. 
Montague,  is  by  David  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  astronomer  as  well 
as  Philadelphia's  most  notable  clock-maker.  It  was  made  in  1769 
at  Norriton,  but  the  brass  dial  which  bears  his  name  and  is  deco- 
rated with  eagles  in  the  spandrels,  doubtless  came  from  England,  even 
as  most  of  the  brass  furniture  mounts  were  imported  in  the  early 
days.  The  walnut  case  was  not,  of  course,  made  by  Rittenhouse,  but 
probably  by  one  of  the  numerous  cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  working  at  that  time  and  the  fruits  of 
whose  craft  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  appointments  of  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Joseph  Downs. 
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Ceramics  and  Silver 

In  selecting  the  furniture  for  Mount  Pleasant  it  was,  happily, 
not  difficult  to  assemble  pieces  that  were  the  product  of  Phila- 
delphia cabinet-makers.  In  gathering  the  pottery  and  porcelain, 
however,  so  necessary  to  give  a  homely  and  attractive  air  to 
the  household,  the  work  of  native  "China  Manufactories"  was 
not  available,  and  perforce  had  to  be  omitted  entirely.  The  reason 
for  this  lack  is  summed  up  by  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Mercury  for  February  4,  1785,  which  well  recounts  the  situa- 
tion existing  two  decades  earlier:  "Preceding  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, freight  on  goods  from  England  being  on  the  Value,  to  most 
of  the  then  colonies,  all  bulky  and  low  priced  articles  were  imported 
so  exceedingly  cheap  as  to  discourage  manufacture  of  them  among  us 
of  any  importance.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  scattered  Potteries  of 
Earthen-Ware."  True  as  this  is  in  its  main  concept,  we  must  not 
forget  that  a  few  potters  were  established  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
Revolution,  but  the  wares  that  they  placed  on  the  market  were  not 
fine  enough,  either  in  pattern  or  decoration,  to  attract  the  wealthy 
purchaser.  Notably,  we  have  the  enterprising  firm  of  Bonnin  and 
Morris  that  opened  a  kiln  in  Prime  Street,  Southwark,  and  for  a 
short  time  turned  out  blue  and  white  china  resembling  the  output 
of  the  Worcester  factories  during  the  Dr.  Wall  period.  The  estab- 
lishment, however,  was  unable  to  stand  the  immediate  competition 
that  the  British  manufacturers  brought  to  bear  against  the  infant 
venture,  and  shortly  before  the  Revolution  its  activities  ceased.  Only 
three  authentic  specimens  seem  to  have  survived  of  Bonnin  and 
Morris  "chinaware"  and  they  are  precisely  of  a  quality,  simple, 
honest,  and  adequate  though  they  be,  that  shows  well  the  reason  why 
householders  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  turned  to  the  finer  and 
more  beautiful  wares  imported  from  Europe  and  China.  And  so  it  is 
that  the  fine  porcelain  included  in  the  appointments  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant is  all  of  foreign  manufacture. 

In  the  early  advertisements  of  Philadelphia  merchants  items 
frequently  appear,  offering  "Large  and  varied  Stocks  of  Nanquin 
China,"  and  these  attest  the  popularity  of  this  ware  in  Colonial  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  large  set  arranged  in  the  cupboard  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
dining-room,  lent  by  Mrs.  Gillingham  and  Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin, 
exemplifies  splendidly  the  type.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
merchandise  of  this  sort,  before  the  Revolution,  came  to  this  country 
through  England  and  never  from  China  directly,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  the  Colonies  were  forced  to  accept  the  tastes  of  the  British 
public,  and  so,  too,  at  that  time  there  were  none  of  the  characteristic 
emblems  found  in  porcelain  imported  after  the  Revolution.  There 
has  been  much  confusion  in  the  names  applied  to  all  the  wares 
made   in   China   for  the   foreign   market,   yet   the   matter   becomes 
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very  simple  when  it  is  understood  that  in  all  probability  most  of 
the  porcelain,  no  matter  what  its  name,  was  made  at  Ching  Te 
Chen,  in  Kiangsi  Province,  and  thence  sent  to  the  various  ports 
to  be  sold  to  visiting  merchantmen.  The  various  names  apply 
only  to  ports  from  which  the  wares  were  exported  and  have  now 
little,  if  any,  value  in  classifying  the  types,  "India  Ware,"  though 
quite  as  erroneous  in  its  implication,  is  yet  more  precise  and  applies 
to  all  the  wares,  both  the  blue  and  white,  so-called  Canton  and  Nankin 
China,  and  the  porcelain  decorated  in  polychrome  which  came  to  be 
called  Lowestoft.  India  Ware  first  made  a  marked  appearance  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  not  until  later  did  it 
come  upon  the  market  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  inexpensive 
and  hence  popular.  The  blue  and  white  ware  of  this  earlier  period 
was  less  abundant  than  the  polychrome,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
finer  drawing  in  the  designs,  a  lighter  blue  in  the  underglaze  decora- 
tions ;  the  plates,  too,  were  customarily  either  hexagonal  or  shaped. 
Later  the  drawing  became  somewhat  coarser — due  doubtless  to  the 
quantity  production  its  growing  popularity  called  for — and  the 
blue  assumed  the  darker  shade  which  we  see  of  the  set  in  the 
dining-room.  Apparently  gold  edging  on  the  plates  and  vessels  in 
the  decade  before  the  Revolution  was  introduced  as  a  further  em- 
bellishment, for  we  find  John  Morton,  of  New  York,  advertising  "Fine 
Nankin  with  gold  edges"  in  1767,  and  the  presence  not  only  of  gold 
edges  on  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  dining-room  cupboard,  but  out- 
lines around  the  patterns  considerably  increases  the  importance  of 
the  set. 

The  polychrome  India  Ware,  that  in  the  earlier  period  was 
imported  more  frequently  than  the  blue  and  white,  is  well  repre- 
resented  by  the  porcelain  on  exhibition  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The  wash 
bowls  on  the  powdering  stands  in  the  bedrooms,  the  smaller  tea  sets 
and  the  larger  punch  bowl  on  the  dining  room  table,  are  all  typical 
examples.  One  of  the  earlier  pieces  is  the  plate,  a  typical  late  Ch'ien 
Lung  specimen  of  Chinese  porcelain,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  another  is  the  small  polychrome  tea-set  on  the  table 
in  the  great  chamber.  The  latter,  lent  by  Miss  Louisa  Eyre,  is 
charmingly  decorated  with  floral  designs  frequently  seen  on  European 
porcelain  of  that  period.  Somewhat  later  are  the  fine  pair  of  urns 
on  the  console  table  in  the  hall,  with  small  paysage  scenes  in  medal- 
lions on  the  front  and  back,  and  the  large  group  arranged  in  the  cup- 
board of  the  great  chamber  among  which  the  covered  ale  jugs  are  of 
particular  interest;  these  have  American  eagles  displayed  under  the 
lips  with  the  legend,  "The  Eagle  Suffers  Little  Birds  to  Sing."  Objects 
of  this  sort  were  doubtless  ordered  after  India  Ware  came  to  be 
imported  direct  to  this  country,  an  enterprise  courageously  sponsored 
by  Robert  Morris.  In  1786  we  find  him  writing  to  John  Jay  in  Paris, 
saying,  "I  have  outfitted  the  ship  Canton,  the  first  ship  to  sail  from 
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Philadelphia  to  China,  in  order  to  encourage  others  in  this  adven- 
turous pursuit  of  Commerce."  We  all  know  that  the  trade  flourished 
prodigiously  and  from  the  number  of  distinctively  American  designs 
that  occur  on  the  India  Ware  imported  down  to  the  Opium  War,  we 
can  easily  believe  that  ship-masters  carried  with  them  on  every  voy- 
age numerous  orders  for  especially  decorated  "rich  and  common 
dining-table  sets  compleat." 

Although  the  India  porcelain  was  one  of  the  most  favored  wares 
in  the  period  of  Mount  Pleasant,  yet  the  furnishings  would  scarcely 
be  complete  without  the  very  decorative  Chelsea  figurines,  which 
made  so  wide  an  appeal  to  the  householders  of  Colonial  Philadelphia. 
Advertisements  constantly  appeared  in  contemporary  journals,  calling 
the  attention  of  prospective  purchasers  to  newly  arrived  shipments 
of  "images  and  groups,  highly  finished  from  the  most  beautiful 
models." 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  porcelain  for  completing  the 
proper  appointments  of  Mount  Pleasant  are  the  specimens  of  Sheffield 
and  silver  plate  there  on  display.  The  Sheffield  candlesticks  in  the 
various  rooms  are  such  as  would  have  been  found  in  the  furnishings  of 
a  gentleman's  house  of  the  period,  and  contribute  not  a  little  towards 
making  the  picture  an  accurate  and  charming  representation  of  the 
times.  And  it  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  that  so  excellent  an  example 
as  the  silver  tea  set  on  the  serving  table  in  the  dining-room  should 
have  been  made  available.  The  set  was  made  by  Joseph  Richardson, 
of  the  third  generation  of  that  distinguished  Richardson  family  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  craft  since  the  time  when  the  first  Francis 
Richardson  wrote  himself  as  goldsmith  in  the  account  books  of 
William  Penn.  With  its  graceful  flutings,  its  delicate  urn-shapes,  and 
its  perfect  simplicity,  this  tea  set  will  give  a  lasting  impression  of 
the  elegance  of  the  Colonial  period  in  Philadelphia. 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  Jr. 

Draperies  and  Rugs 

AMERICA'S  debt  to  Europe,  and  to  Asia  as  well,  in  the  field  of 
arts  and  crafts,  is  not  limited  to  inspiration  but  also  includes 
actual  articles  used  in  the  early  life  of  the  Colony,  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  hangings  in  Mount  Pleasant,  where  the  curtains 
chosen  for  the  five  main  rooms  have  come  from  no  less  than  four 
different  countries.  Not  only  is  France  represented,  the  leading 
country  in  silk  weaving  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  also  England 
and  Spain,  and  even  India. 

The  gold-colored  damask,  used  both  for  curtains  and  for  the 
sofa  in  the  parlor,  is  probably  Spanish,  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  design  is  symmetrical,  with  an  enormous  repeat  of  two 
large  plants  whose  roots  and  leaves  are  decorated  with  patterns  of 
chevrons  or  of  small  triangles.  The  weave  is  true  damask,  with  a 
linen  weft  entirely  covered  by  the  silk  warp. 
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In  the  dining-room  the  curtains  are  also  of  true  damask  weave, 
but  the  threads  throughout  are  silk,  and  the  color  is  a  soft  shade  of 
apricot.  The  pattern,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  "Caven- 
dish," is  a  large  basket  of  roses  hanging  in  a  frame  of  twisted  bands 
of  fur,  tied  with  ribbons  and  tassels  and  crossed  by  scattered  flower 
sprays.  The  damask  is  probably  French,  of  the  Louis  XVI  period, 
and  the  design  is  in  the  style  of  Philippe  de  Lassalle.  These  curtains 
were  hung  in  Richmond  Hall,  Philadelphia,  when  the  house  was  re- 
built in  1812,  and  are  the  generous  gift  of  R.  Ball  Dodson,  Esq., 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Another  French  fabric  has  been  used  in  the  great  chamber.  It  is 
a  compound  satin :  that  is,  the  design  of  red,  brown,  and  white  silk, 
has  been  woven  in  three  wefts  on  a  satin  ground  of  crimson  silk  warp. 
Two  similar  patterns  have  been  combined  in  these  curtains  and  prob- 
ably came  from  the  same  loom,  as  the  colors  are  identical.  In  one,  a 
wide  band,  decorated  with  branches  of  flowers,  twists  in  great  curves 
from  selvedge  to  selvedge  and  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  a  tree  trunk, 
rising  in  reverse  curves  and  bearing  large  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
other  design  has  two  similar  bands  which  rise  parallel,  with  a  pat- 
tern of  scales  covering  the  space  between  them.  The  draping  of  these 
windows  was  copied  from  the  Miles  Brewton  house  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  the  hangings  are  said  to  be  contemporary  with 
Mount  Pleasant.  Indeed,  the  trimmings  on  all  the  silk  curtains, 
though  of  modern  workmanship,  nevertheless  reproduce  types  which 
would  have  been  used  with  hangings  such  as  these. 

Simpler,  daintier  stuffs  have  been  hung  in  the  bedrooms.  The 
Indian  chintz  in  the  room  overlooking  the  river  is  w^hite  cotton 
cloth  stamped  and  painted  with  a  design  in  bright  colors.  The  cur- 
tains and  bed-hangings  have  all  been  made  from  palaimpores — or  bed- 
spreads— and  the  design,  with  a  few  variations,  is  that  usually  known 
as  the  "tree  of  life."  A  tree  grows  from  a  mound  of  earth  at  the 
base ;  the  boughs  twist  and  turn ;  birds  are  perched  on  the  branches, 
and  peacocks  are  strutting  on  the  ground  below,  amid  cocoanuts 
and  other  palms.  David  Garrick's  bed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  a  room  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  in  the  Musee  Archeolo- 
gique  of  Marseilles,  are  hung  with  just  such  chintz.  The  borders 
of  these  bedspreads  very  frequently  show  strong  European  influence, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  valance  of  the  bed ;  its  pattern  is  garlands  of 
flowers  suspended  from  ribbons  ending  in  tassels.  These  printed 
cottons  were  imported  from  India  in  great  quantities  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  serpentine  lines  of  the  tree  of  life  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  the  adoption  of  the  reverse  or  S  curve  as  the  basic  line 
for  textile  designs  in  the  period  of  Louis  XV,  when  its  popularity 
equaled  that  of  the  ogive  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  same  sinuous  line  appears  in  the  glazed  chintz  of  the  bed- 
room at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  these  curtains  are  English  and 
entirely   different   from    the   Indian   patterns.      Although    Oriental 
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influence  is  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliage,  the  stems  are 
slim  and  instead  of  being  parallel,  the  curves  suggest  the  ogive.  The 
colors  are  blue,  red,  purple,  black,  and  yellow  on  a  ground  of  cream- 
colored  cotton  cloth.  The  window  curtains  are  white  linen  printed 
in  red,  blue,  purple,  and  yellow,  with  a  large  design  of  a  single  stem 
winding  up  the  panel ;  from  it  grow  many  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  other  flowers  appear  at  intervals  in  the  spaces.  This  design  is 
larger  and  freer  and  therefore  of  a  later  period  than  the  other,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Contrary  to  belief  prevailing  until  recently,  the  finer  houses  of 
the  late  Colonial  period  were  plentifully  provided  with  rugs  or 
carpets.  Claude  Blanchard  wrote  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, "In  many  of  the  houses  there  are  carpets  .  .  .  ,  even  upon  the 
stairs."  These  included  oriental  rugs  or  "Turkey  carpet,"  the  types 
then  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  as  the  name  implies ;  an  example 
may  be  seen  in  the  Stuart  portrait  of  Washington,  which  hung  in 
Lansdowne  House. 

Old  fabrics  are  of  inestimable  importance,  but  their  charm 
is  at  times  too  subtle  to  be  immediately  appreciated.  They  do  not 
thrust  themselves  forward  and  cry  out  for  attention  and  admiration, 
but  are  content  to  play  their  part  with  a  modest  dignity  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  their  age.  Life,  movement,  and  color 
are  introduced  into  the  house  by  their  soft  graceful  folds,  the  rich 
lustre  of  the  silk,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  chintz.  Bare  and  cold  it  would 
be  without  them,  and  the  furniture,  all  too  sedate,  would  be  merely  an 
assemblage  of  single  exhibits,  beautiful  and  appropriate  but  quite  sep- 
arate from  the  house  itself.  The  curtains  at  the  windows  and  about 
the  beds,  however,  gather  them  all  into  one,  so  that  each  product  of 
the  careful  labor  of  earlier  times  has  its  share  in  the  charm  of  the 
whole,  without  losing  its  value  as   an  example   of  the  ideals   and 

methods  of  craftsmanship  in  other  days. 

Nancy  Andrews  Reath. 

The  Garden 
ROM  the  lawn  surrounding  the  house,  bordered  by  old  lilacs,  three 
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terraces  descend  westward  toward  the  river.  Following  the  old 
custom,  the  first  of  these  has  been  devoted  to  the  annuals,  in  formal 
beds  bordered  with  box,  the  second  to  perennials  in  borders,  the  third 
to  a  rose  garden.  Old-fashioned  flowers  and  varieties  have  every- 
where been  used  in  the  replanting.  In  the  center  a  long  gravel  path 
slopes  across  the  terraces,  continued  doubtless,  in  the  old  days,  to 
the  river.  Across  it  at  the  end  of  the  formal  garden  we  may  imagine 
such  a  "Chinese  temple,  for  a  summer  house"  as  Hannah  Callender 
saw  in  1762  at  Belmont,  just  across  the  river.  Old  trees  stand  all 
about.  Here  as  inside  the  house  all  is  symmetry,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  summed  up  not  only  by  the  details  but  by  the 
general  mastery  of  form. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Since  the  last  report  three  Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  four 
Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  three  Fellows  for  Life,  two  Life  Members, 
one  Contributing  Member  and  forty-nine  Annual  Members  have  been 
added  to  the  Membership  Roll. 


^Margaret    L.    Baugh 


BENEFACTORS   IN   PERPETUITY 

Mrs.    Sarah    S.    Frismuth  Elizabeth    Swift    Shippen 


Mr.    Henry   A.    Laughliii 


:\Ir.   Horace  H.   F.   Jayne 


PATRON  IN  PERPETUITY 

Mr.    Mayer   Sulzberger 
Air.    George   D.    Widener 


Mary  E.    Taylor 


FELLOWS  FOR  LIFE 

Mr.   George  Horace  Lorimer      Mr.   Howard   Reifsnyder 


LIFE   MEMBERS 

Miss    Anne    Irwin    Laughlin  Mr.    Lawrence    J.    Morris 

CONTRIBUTING   MEMBERS 

A.    L.     Fitzpati'ick 


ANNUAL   MEMBERS 


Mr.   George  F.    Aberle 
Miss    Lucy   E.    Anthony 
Mrs.    G.    Mason   Astley 
Mr.   A.    W.    Bahr 
Mr.    Coleman   P.    Brown 
Mrs.    George   F.    Chandler 
Mr.    John   J.    Crout 
Mr.    G.    L.    Farnum 
Mr.    Irwin    L.    Gordon 
Miss   Maude   B.    Hansche 
Mr.    Charles    G.    Hetzel 
Mrs.    Carroll   Hodge 
Mrs.    Harry   E.    Kerstine 
Mrs.   George  Kramer 
Mrs.  A.    P.    Warren 
Lautenbach 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Rev 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 


Al.  Paul  Lefton 

Geo.    Melville   Leiper 
J.    B.   Leonard 
William  A.  Leonard 
Fabian  F.   Levy 
L.    R.    Lewis 
Mayer   Lichtenstein 
Harry  C.    Liebermau 
G.   A.    Lippincott 
Armand   G.    Loeb 
O.    G.    Loeliger 
Charles   A.    Long,    Jr. 

Charles    Henry   Long 
David  A.  Longacre 
Charles   Lorber 
J.   H.    Luckhardt 

Lewis  N.   Lukens.  Jr. 


Mrs.  John    Lunkonheimer 

]Miss  Anna   Lyons 

Mr.  John  H.    MacTague 

Mrs.  Henry  McAdoo 

Mr.  William  A.    McCausland 

Mr.  Thomas  J.    Mallon 

Mrs.  Hugh   McDowell   Neely 

Mr.  M.   Y.    Neely 

Mr.   Thomas  J.   Norris 

Mr.  Robert  F.    Nowalk 

Mr.    Edwin    J.    Owrid 

Mrs.  Robert   Patton 

Mrs.  Oscar  Seely 

Mrs.   Edward  W.   Smith 

Mr.  J.    W.    ^Valker 

Mrs.   P.   A.   B.  Widener,   2nd 


ACCESSIONS  AND  LOANS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  MUSEUM 

FROM  APRIL  1  TO  MAY  1,  1926 


Class 


Obtect 


FURNITURE    Two    long    oak    tables;    two 

pearwood  forms;  two  wal- 
nut forms,  Pennsylvania, 
1700. 

MISCELLANEOUS    Collection     of     picture     nails, 

American,  19th  century. 
Gold  watch.  Maker:  Mc- 
Cabe,  London.  Middle  19th 
century. 
Two  lace  and  ribbon  caps, 
American,  early  19th 
century. 

TEXTILES     Pair  of  curtains  and  valance 

with    silk    braid    and    ball 

fringe.        Silk     damask, 

French,   1812. 
Nine     panels     of     rose     silk 

damask,       French,       Louis 

XV  period. 
Sixteen   pieces   gold   damask, 

Itahan     or     French,     early 

18th  century. 
Tapestry  "The  Deposition  of 

Christ,"      Brussels,      about 

1510. 
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Source 
Lent   by  J.    Stogdell   Stokes. 

Given    by   Wm.    van    Ransselaer 

Abdill. 
Given    by    Misses    Margaret    G. 

and  Annie  A.  Cowell. 

Bequeathed  by  Mary  Jane  Ross. 
Given   by  R.    Ball   Dodson. 

Given  by  Charles  H.  Ludington. 

Given  by  Charles  H.  Ludington. 

Purchased  by  Membership  Fund, 
Endowment  Income  and  Sub- 
scriptions. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute   $100   a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

PRIVILEGES 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  The  Elements  of  Architecture  for  Interior 
Decorators,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock,  beginning 
October  1. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  Furniture:  Its  Historic  Development,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  30. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  given  by  Ed- 
ward Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock, 
beginning  September  28. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual   Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Change  of  Address:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  Mem- 
bers are  earnestly  requested  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to 
the  Secretary,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


WILLIAM  WOOD 
Secretary 
CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW 


OFFICERS 

President 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

Vice  Presidents  * 

WILLIAM  M.  ELKINS 

Treasurer  Assistant  Treasurer 

CHARLES  BOND  THOMAS  H.  WILLSON 


GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pcnnsvlvania 
\\.    FREELAND    KENDRICK, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

CHARLES  BOND 
MRS.  EDWARD  BROWNING 
WILLIAl\r  M.  ELKINS 
JOHN  GRIBBEL 


TRUSTEES 

TOHN    S.   JENKS 
"EDWIN   O.   LEWIS 
C.    H.   LUDINGTON 
MRS.    ARTHUR    V.    MEIGS 
MRS.    FRANK    THORNE 

PATTERSON 
ELI    KIRK    PRICE 
HOWARD   REIFSNYDER 
SAMUEL  REA 


THOMAS    ROBINS 
EDGAR    V.    SEELER 
J.    STOGDELL    STOKES 
EDWARD  T.    STOTESBURY 
JAMES   F.    SULLIVAN 
GEORGE  D.   WIDENER 
JOHN   T.   WINDRIM 
CHARLES    J.    WEBB 
WILLIAM    WOOD 


MUSEUM   COMMITTEE 
John    S.   Jenks,    Chairman 

Morris    R.    Bockius 
Mrs.    Hampton    L.    Carson 
Mrs.    Henry    Beinton    Coxe 
William    M.   Elkins 
Mrs.    Charles   W.    Henry 
George    H.    Lorimer 
Charles  H.   Ludington 
INIrs.    Frank   T.    Patterson 
Eli    Kirk    Price 
Samuel  Rea 
Howard    Reifsnyder 
J.   Stogdell  Stokes 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Rodman  Wanamaker 
George  D.   Widener 


INSTRUCTION   COMMITTEE 
Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.    Rudolph    Blankenburg 

Charles   Bond 

Charles  L.    Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.    Henry    Brinton    Coxe 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

John   S.  Jenks 

Mrs.   Robert   R.   Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.   Meigs 

Mrs.   H.   S.    Prentiss   NichoEs 

INIrs.    Frank   Tiiorne   Patterson 

Mrs.    J.    Howard    Rhoads 

William    H.   Richardson 

Edgar    V.    Seeler 

Charles    J.    Webb 

William   Wood  ,    , 


THE  MUSEUM 
Fiske    Kimball _ - Director 


Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Associate  Director 

Arthur    E.    Bye Curator   of   Paintings 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne ^Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.  Woodhouse ......Curator  of  Lace 

Joseph   Downs..„ Assistant   Curator 


Nancy  A.  ^¥.kT:ii...Assistant  in  Charge  of  Textiles 

Frederick   C.   King Editor  of  Publicationt 

Elizabeth   Abel _ Assistant 

Jane    Wolfe Registrar 

Jane   Fakler Librarian 


THE   SCHOOL 

Edmondson    Hussey,    Principal 


Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


Thomas  H.   Willson,  Registrar 


ASSOCIATE    COMMITTEE   OF  WOMEN 


Honorary    President 
Mrs.   Rudolph    Blankenburg 

Vice    Presidents 
Mrs.  H.   S.   Prentiss  Nichols 
Miss  Nina  Lea 


Mrs.  Edgar  W.   Baird 

Mrs.  Edwin   N.   Benson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William   T.   Carter 

Mrs.  J.    Hamilton    Cheston 

Mrs.  Herbert   L.    Clark 

Mrs.  S.   Grey   Dayton 

Mrs.  Robert  Hare  Davis 

Mrs.  William   A.  Dick 

Mrs.  Russell    Duane 

Miss  Cornelia  L.   Ewing 
Miss  Louisa  Eyre 

Mrs.  George  H.    Frazier 

Mrs.  Henry  S.   Grove 

Mrs.  F.  Woodson   Hancock 


President  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson     Mrs.   Charles  F.  Judson 

Treasurer 
IVIrs.   Edward  Browning 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Albert  B.   Weimer 


Vice  Presidents 
Mrs.   Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  Henry  ^Brinton   Coxe 


Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hutchinson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph   Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.   Logan 
Mrs.   Norman   MacLeod 
Mrs.  Campbell  Madeira 
Mrs.  John   H.   McFadden,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  D.   McIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.    Thornton   Oakley 
Mrs.   Eli   Kirk   Price 
Mrs.  J.   Howard   Rhoads 


Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Miss  Jessie  Willcox-Smith 
Mrs.  W.   Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William   H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  C.   Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  l\Icmbcr 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 
Mrs.  Hampton   L.    Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


